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the whole of the clerical attacks on him—except that of Augustine—are vitiated by a most obvious bitterness of temper and personal hostility. One physical feature does seem to emerge with some clearness from the mass of reckless qualifications ; he seems to have been a man of unusually large build. Jerome puts it that e he could make more use of his weight than his tongue.' Jerome had —naturally—not heard of the ascetic St. Thomas Aquinas, who had to have a large slice cut out of the table of his monastery to accommodate the anterior part of his person. But the implication that Pelagius was as deficient in moral weight as he was redundant in physical, is one of Jerome's reckless turns of phrase. Augustine, who studied his works carefully, grants him, in several places, a considerable ability. He was much esteemed by the ex-senator Paulinus of Nola, and Jerome and Augustine had great difficulty in averting from him the admiration of many other cultured and noble Romans. The integrity and elevation of his character were acclaimed on all sides in his earlier years. Augustine spoke highly of his virtue until his obstinacy in heresy made that no longer possible; and even then Augustine did not sanction the charge of sensualism urged